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Kingdom 


These lessons in Social Christianity, edited 
by Josiah Strong, who has done as much as 
any one man to enlist the modern church in the 
social enterprise, have awakened a response 
among wide-awake progressive pastors and 
church workers in all parts of our country. 
Lack of Dr. Strong is an Advisory Committee 
of thirty leading representatives of the various 
denominations. Hundreds of groups—Men’s 
and Women’s Clubs, Young People’s Classes, 
Adult Bible Classes, Y. M. and Y. W. C. A. 
classes as well as prayer-meetings—have been 
using these lessons during the three years of 
their existence. 


So wide-spread has been the interest in this 
line of study that the Publishers of the Bethany 
Graded Lessons have made arrangements to 
co-operate with the American Institute of So- 
cial Service in supplying the maturer classes 
of our Sunday Schools with this literature. 


No one will take exception to the statement 
that these Lessons on Social Service are the 
most vital, timely, thoughkt-provoking, rever- 
ent and satisfying treatment of the big prob- 
lems of the social order that has even been 
offered to Sunday-schools. 


And not the least of their value is that they 
elicit an interest at once in every one to whom 
their subject-matter is mentioned. New classes 
can be easily organized for this study. Old 
classes can be doubled and trebled! The Les- 
sons fit up close to the every day life of the 
people. 

Frank W. Allen, pastor at Paris, Mo., one 
of the most successful social service leaders 
oi men and young men among the Disciples, 
thus writes concerning this series: 

“IT have used THE GOSPEL OF THE KINGDOM 
with the Greyfriars Class since October, 1908—the first 
issue—and it is the only Sunday School help that is 
really worth while for adult classes. It has actually 
built visible, tangible things for this municipality.” 

Published in magazine form and _ issued 
monthly. The subscription price—soc a year 
—makes them less expensive than the usual 
adult lesson literature. 


Pastors and church leaders who wish to 
put into their church work new zest and in- 
spiration will recognize at once the value of 
starting these clesses in the study of Social 
Reform. 


Send 5c in stamps for a single copy of the 


magazine. 
THE NEW 
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Many Sunday School 
classes will wish to 
study the life of 
Christ in 1913. They 
want the very best 
text for young peo- 
ple’s or adult classes 
that can be found. 
This is simply to re- 
mind them that there 
has never been of- 
fered to the Sunday 
School world a Life 
of Christ so practi- 
cal, so usable, so 
true to Re best 
scholarship, so brist- 
ling with questions 
that wake up the 
pupils, so well pro- 
portioned, as Dr. Loa 
E. Scott’s LIFE OF 
CHRIST in Fifty-two 
Lessons. It is being 
widely used in Sun- 
day Schools and Y. 
M. C. A. classes. You 
must have it in your 
school. Price 50c. 
In quantities of 10 or 
more, 40c each. 


The New Christian 
Century Co., 
700 E. 40th St. 
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There is vociferous demand that we worship the 
God of Things as They Are. 

The demand is made by those who decry ideals. 

Life is to be estimated, they tell us, on the basis of 
what the five senses reveal ; all beyond this is imagina- 
tion and very likely delusion. 

There is a school of art that worships the God 
of Things as They Are. Its worship does little honor 
to the deity which it proclaims. It makes of art what 
Tennyson called a “lord of hell.” 

There is a school of fiction that worships the God 
of Things as They Are. It uncovers the nakedness 
of the human heart at its worst, and tells us that 
this is real life. 

There is a school of journalism that bows before 
the same graven image. It puts a triple head on the 
iast scandal and affirms that goodness has no- real 
news value. 

mi There is some danger that people will get the idea 
|) that the things that really are are vile and base 














| things. If so, the God of Things as They Are can 
i} hardly be otherwise than the Things which reveal 
q | him. 
a il What Things ‘are? ‘ 
* What things are there, which we must congider as 


making up the essential things of life? 


¢ 
| Poverty, pain and sin afe. Labor and privation 
| and ignorance are. Crime and _ superstition and 
degradation are. Strife and disappointment and 
bloodshed are. The material things with which our 
| life concerns itself are swords and plowshares to work 
4 and fight with, tables and food to satisfy the gnaw- 
ings of hunger, chairs and couches to relieve the 
weariness and fatigue of daily toil. Nearly every- 
thing we touch in life is marked somehow by our 
iabor and our pain. These are among the things 
that are. 





* * * 


7 Now, what kind of a God must be the God of 

‘ things as they are, for we know God through the 
things that He has made? The God who made a 
world of pain and sin, what kind of a God is He? 
What kind of a God can He be? Is He any better 
than the world which He has made, any better than 
the passions with which He has endowed humanity, 
any better than the fierceness which He has put 
into the tiger, any better than the terror which He 
inspires in the lightning and the storm? What kind 
ef a God is the God of things as they are? 

Do not fail to note that, even as judged by these 
things, men have insisted on the discovery of a God 
cf goodness in things as they are. Christianity re- 
veals the best idew of God, and a God most kind 
| and loving, yet Christianity is not the only religion 

tat insists upon a good God. Judaism revealed a 
stern Jehovah, but a God who pitied his children with 
the pity of a father. Buddhism, centering life’s hopes 
in the elimination of all desire in Nirvana, still is 
a religion of compassion and pity, a religion whose 
God is kind. 
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THE GOD OF THINGS AS THEY ARE 


Strange as you may think it, things as they are 
have disclosed to men a God of gentleness and grace. 
To be sure, not every religion has thought of God 
as loving and good. That is not strange. It is 
rather strange that any religion should thus have 
conceived of its God. 

This leads us to assure ourselves that things as 
they are cannot be hopelessly bad, and it brings us 
back again to inquire, What things are? Poverty, 
pain and sin are, as we discovered and admit. 
Yes, but these are not the only facts of life. Joy 
and hope and love are. Not only so, but the spirit- 
ual vision of humanity insistently refuses to believe 
that pain, sin and death are the final facts. Life 
ond love and hope are the final facts. Pain and sin 
and death are undeniably here. They are conditions 
to be reckoned with, but the faith that is deep in 
the human soul refuses to accept them as finalities. 


_ * o 


Now this very faith is one of the things that are. 
We cannot consider the things that are without taking 
ixito account this quality in the human soul. - We can- 
not ask what kind of God is the God of Things 
as They Are without inquiring what kind of a God 
implanted this faith. If anyone objects that faith 
is not a thing, the answer is that faith is a creator 
of things. It is faith that gives substance to things 
hoped for. Faith must be reckoned with, not only 
as one of the assets of the future, but as one of the 
uidubitable facts of the present. Facts are said to 
be stubborn things, and of facts faith is said to be 
one of the most stubborn. Faith looks into the face 
of pain and smiles. Faith gazes into the grave and 
lifts its tear-filled eyes and discerns the hope of 
eternal life. Faith says to this mountain, “Be thou 
removed and be ‘cast into the midst of the sea. 
Faith is not only the most stubborn of facts, but 
is one of the greatest of all things that are. With 
Faith aré Hope and Love, and these abide. We can- 
not worship the God of Things as They Are with- 
out exalting faith and hope and love. 

We take account of stock of the world just as we 
find it and we behold mind triumphant over matter, 


health conquering sickness, pleasure triumphing over — 


pain, good subduing evil, and life asserting its mas- 
tery over death. These things we discern dimly, but 
we reckon with them as among the indubitable re- 
alities. These are of the things that are, and The 
God of Things as They Are is the God of all. these 
things. 

It need not discourage us that these qualities have 
not yet brought forth their full fruition. The pres- 
ent contains the germ of the future. The thing that 
is to be already is. The God of things as they 
are is the God of the eternal realitie? and these are 
life and love and joy. 

The God of the toiling present is the God of the 
golden future. 

The God of things as they ought to be is the God 
of things as they are. 


Ury 
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Social Survey 














Social Science and Home Missions 


A new chair has been established in that unique institution, 
The College of Missions, at Indianapolis, called the chair of Social 
Science and Home Missions, and Frederick Elmore Lumley, Ph. D., 
has been appointed to 
fill it and has been duly 
installed therein. 

Dr. Lumley is a Cana- 
dian by birth. He re- 
ceived his preliminary 
education in the schools 
of Ontario and in St. 
Clair College at St. 
Thomas. Later he grad- 
uated in arts at Hiram 
College and took bis 
M.A. at McMaster Uni- 
versity, Toronto. In 1909 
he received his B.D. at 
Yale and in 1912 his 
Ph.D. While at Yale he 
was honorary university 
fellow for two years, and 
served as assistant in 
Anthropology. His grad- 


uate work was done 





chiefly in the department 
of Sociology. The theme 


Professor Frederick E. Lumley, Ph. D. 


of his doctorate thesis 

was “The Beginnings of Hebrew Industry.” Professor Lumley has 
had experience in educational procedure, and has held successfnl 
pastorates at Wychwood, Ont., Aurora, Ohio, and Northford, Conn. 
He is a member of the American Sociological Society, and also of 
the Social Service Commission of the Disciples of Christ, appointed 
at the Louisville Convention, 

The occasion of his installation as head of this new department 
in the College of Missions was one of rare brillianey and yet of 
simple and solemn dignity and fervor under the chairmanship of 
President Charles T. Paul. After the installation address by Dr. 
I, N. MeCash of the American Christian Missionary Society, Dr. 
Lumley made his response in a well prepared address setting forth 
the purpose of the new department. He said in part: 


“Thousands of distinguished men and women have sacrifice. 
themselves in thé fight for human welfare and they have found out 
some things which all should know. They have proven the worth- 
lessness of many proposals and it is foolish to repeat these sacrifices 
and ignore all that these noble people have done. The same disci- 
pline by which students are properly equipped to interpret the social 
phenomena in which they may be interested will aid in a rational 
selection of suitable programs of action. Before startling the worla 
with the last bit of wisdom on the tenement house problem, it is 
surely worth while to inquire whether someone else did not think 
of that and prove its impracticability two decades ago. Before de 
manding that crime be abolished it would seem reasonable to know 
whether any schemes have yet been proposed to accomplish this 
highly desirable result. Before social agitators utterly abandon 
themselves to any cause, they should be capable of perceiving some 


of the bad as well as the good consequences of their endeavors. 


“It is from a lack of wide acquaintance with the theories and 
plans of the most scholarly interpreters of social evolution, that 
many of us find ourselves the willing advocates of impossible 
schemes. The keenest, of students get fooled by appearances and I 
am persuaded that there is no field where more may be attempted 
and less really accomplished to the eminent satisfaction of all con- 
cerned. The complex relations in social life have been compared, by 
a great German scholar, to the mycelium and the competent social 
worker finds that the illustration is not overdone. Such complexity 
cannot have a single explanation and countless of the world’s great 
have fallen down here,—Malthus and Karl Marx and Henry George 
among the number. And yet, detailed familiarity with the field of 
social pathology, careful discipline in the art of correct analysis and 





exact knowledge of the most expedient remedial measures are insuf- 
ficient. They must be supplemented by a consuming enthusiasm 
for race regeneration. The facts show the stupendousness of the 
undertaking, careful training shows the difficulties of it and wide 
study of the proposed program reveals, most often, only the frailties 
of the reformers. 

“Now all this is stunning to the unsophisticated young people who 
are impelled by a highly commendable Christian enthusiasm to enter 
this type of work. To many a student this thorough-going introduc- 
tion to the real social problem is similar to the introduction of a 
lighted match to a stream of water; the fires of idealism die down 
as the on-rushing tide of evidence comes up. The ideal world of 
the youthful imagination crumbles into the real world of suffering, 
sorrow, broken and crumpled bodies, poverty, crime and vice, which 
he sees about him. And the realization of these conditions multi- 
plied many thousand times in all this country and every other, is 
surely an awakening of a very serious nature. His gaze is fixed by 
the horror-smiting realities of his own city and every future picture 
of things as they ought to be, is colored by them. Optimism is in- 
clined to give place to pessimism, and departed hope leaves but an 
aching void. This is a highly critical period in the life of students 
who study any science and the appearance of a clap-trap, dogma- 
bound unsocial theologian at this serious juncture completes the ruin 
and there is nothing left but the smouldering fires of a once noble 
ambition. 

“On the other hand, the tender ministrations of Jesus Christ in 
the person of some intelligent, devoted servant of the outcasts, who 
has done something for somebody, and who still has hope in human- 
ity and who can be scientific and yet Christian, will save the flick- 
ering embers from being finally extinguished. One of the best con- 
servators of this splendid enthusiasm is some actual service, of the 
less precarious sort, during academic training. 

“And for this very purpose courses in social labratories are being 
carefully co-ordinated with the more speculative studies. Relations 
have been established with the Foreigners’ House and the West Side 
Mission, and they will be established with various other philan- 
thropic agencies, with which, as we may congratulate ourselves, this 
city is well supplied. Wise council, a fine Christian atmosphere, and 
actual social endeavor, will prove to the most perplexed students 
the final values of life and will save the mere theorist from auto- 
intoxication, and his theories from auto-extinction. There is no 
criticism of the splendid training to be found in all the colleges of 
our land, but the sadness of it all is that the acquisition of what 
passes for an education, too many times means the dissipation of 
a great enthusiasm. In this respect students pay too much for 
their whistle. This college in all of its departments, purposes a 
ministry for the conservation of Christian enthusiasm along with 
the careful scientific training. 

“And finally, when the preparation is complete, it is hoped to 
relate the students, in a discriminating way, to particular forms of 
service for which they are fitted by reason of disciplinary, temper- 
mental and physical endowments. The various Home Mission 
Boards and philanthropic organizations will send here for leaders 
and we shall recommend only those who will certainly reflect credit 
upon the institution and upon themselves by doing the work under- 
taken in a masterful way. Every person is not fitted for every 
work; individualistic tendencies and limitations reduce to nothing- 
ness the cure-all pretensions of many. For those who show un- 
doubted capacities along certain lines, the correspondent openings 
will be highly recommended. And it is hereby seen that the type 
of training is not to be confined to denominational by-paths but 
that as rapidly as is consistent with thoroughness,—and I pause 
here to enforce this; the scholarly standards are to be constantly 
raised and never lowered for the dubious glory of presenting to the 
world each June a large bouquet of academic wall-flowers—as rap- 
idly as is consistent with thoroughness, any and every social need 
will receive all the painstaking scientific, broadly Christian and 
financial attention these brave women gnd their co-laborers can give. 

“Here is a field without limitations as to the appeal for workers. 
The Chieago and New York schools of civics and philanthropy can- 
not begin to supply all the leaders demanded. All students of 
social conditions in America proclaim the peril of the times and 
the demand for skilled servants of the people. Any institution 
which acts as a skillful mediator between the great numbers of 
splendid college men and women and the cess-pools of iniquity and 
contagion in our land, that is, between the social forces and the 
resisting influences, will render an imperishable service to many peo- 
ple, to a great nation and to the loving Father of us all.” 
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The Great Need of Ministers—How to 
Get Them 


“There are still millions of church members in America who need 
to be convinced that the kind of work to which Jesus Christ devoted 
a large part of his time is Christian work.” This sentence from the 
volume on social service of the Message of the Men and Religion 
Movement is a criticism of the present leadership of the church 
and a prophecy of the leadership that is to be. The church needs 
ministers who will compel it to see what its work is. It now has 
many of the right kind of men, but it needs more of them. 


“Religion will either mean a great deal more in America in the 
next ten years than it has ever meant before, or it will find itself, 
before the end of that time, in the way of meaning nothing at all.” 
This is another prophetic sentence from the same source. The 
church is not going to be satisfied with trying to hold its own. Its 
work of ministering to individuals will continue, but it will also 
have a social gospel for the present age. It will deny emphatically 
that the principles of justice should be set aside to meet the 
exigencies of any business or political enterprise. “All souls are 
mine.” The minister must claim all souls for God in a way that 
will break the power of individuals and organizations that use human 
beings as mere tools of industry or pleasure. 

The first thing for the church to do in making its appeal for 
young men to enter the ministry is to define its work and to show 
to the world it has a task big enough for men of the highest 
ability and training. The spirit of sacrifice it still living. Young 
men are not all looking for easy methods of gaining a livelihood. 
But the kind of men the church needs see nothing attractive in 
much of the work that the minister of the present is doing. The 
call of the church is often made through the songs of the common 
worship. There is too much of medievalism and mysticism in our 
song services. One may admire a great deal of what the medieval 
church did and at the same time feel no great thrill when the call 
to present tasks is made in medieval terms. One may be a mystic 
without having much sympathy with the mysticism of “gospel 
hymns.” We need hymns of social service. When we get them it 
will be easier to impress upon young men of ability the claims 
of the Christian ministry. 

The ideal for the Christian ministry is thus expressed by Pro- 
fessor Peabody: “Jesus was not a law-giver, but a life-giver.” 
‘I am come,’ he says, ‘that they may have life, and have it abund- 
antly.’ The Christian Church, that is to say, is nothing less than 
the organization of souls for social redemption. It is the associa- 
tion of those who come not to be ministered unto, but to minister, 
and to give their lives a ransom for many. It lives by the con- 
tagion of personality. It exists to create religious leaders. But if 
all this is true, may it not involve an expanded definition of the 
calling of the ministry? Priests there must always be to administer 
the ordinance of worship, and prophets to speak the message of 
the spiritual life; but does the ministry of Jesus Christ fulfil its 
function in no other way than by talking? Is the field of leader- 
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ship in the Christian Church to be that of exhortation and inspira- 
tion alone? Or is it more consistent with the teaching and ex- 
ample of Jesus Christ to reckon among his ministers that great 
and increasing number of the servants of Christ who are conse- 
crating themselves for others’ sakes in self-effacing and effective 
service? Is it by preaching alone that the field of religious leader- 
ship is to be reaped; or is it when the word is made flesh that 
men perceive its grace and truth? Was John Wesley a minister 
of Christ as he preached in the fields, and not John Howard as he 
worked in the prisons?” 

Weaklings and cowards should be kept out of the ministry. It 
should not be made attractive to any but the strong and self- 
sacrificing. It is the sight of difficulty that brings forward the 
men needed. Opposition to Christ is strong. It is often strongest 
in those places where his name is supposed to be honored. Per- 
haps the church will at some time give thanks for some of the 
bitter attacks that are being made upon it by unbelievers, for 
these attacks will drive cowards out of the ministry and invite into 
it the men who can fight valiantly for the truth of God. The 
respect shown for ministers of courage and wisdom indicates that 
the church is not so hopelessly decadent as its enemies would have 
us believe. It has been a little slow in adjusting itself to new 
conditions. It is learning how to make its appeal to the men of 
the present and it will command their attention and receive their 
loyal support. [Midweek Service, Jan. 8. 8 Sam. 1:11; Matt. 
9:37-38; John 4:35-38; 2 Tim. 1:3-6.] 8. J. 


Denominational Apology Contradicting Itself 


The apologists for denominationalism have a hard time these days. 
Here is our good neighbor, The Standard (Baptist), saying soberly, 
“Our mission as a denomination is by no means at an end, as some 
people have of late imagined.” And the very next sentence says, 
“On the contrary there are vast areas of human thought still wait- 
ing for those truths for which we were the first to stand, but which 
are now shared by most Protestant churches.” 

The words we have put in italics give the whole case away and 
nullify the chief implications of a lengthy editorial on “The New 
Denominationalism.” If the Presbyterian and Methodist churches, 
for instance, now share the truths for which Baptists were the first 
to stand why should these truths be longer urged as reasons for 
one’s being a Baptist rather than a Presbyterian or Methodist? 
Certainly mere historical priority such as Baptists claim, and as 
most informed persons gladly concede, is not in itself a sufficient 
reason for continuing a separate existence apart from those Protes- 
tant bodies who have now come to share these truths. . 

The Standard is publishing a series of three articles entitled 
“Why I Am a Baptist,” by Prof. Walter Rauschenbusch, than whom 
there is no more admirable figure in American Christianity. He 
gives three reasons; (1) Baptists cultivate personal religious ex- 
perience; (2) Baptists incorporate the Christian principles of so- 
ciety in their church constitution; and (3) Baptists possess the 
truest conception of worship. 

With all deference to a Christian leader to whom the whole 
Church of today is indebted, and in complete respect for him per- 
sonally, we are compelled flatly to say that the three virtues he 
claims for the Baptist denomination par ewcellence are not distinctive 
of Baptists at all. They afford Professor Rauschenbusch no more 
reason for being a Baptist than a Presbyterian or Methodist. The 
question Dr. Rauschenbusch is really answering is this: “Why I 
am proud of our Baptist history and happy in embracing my Bap- 
tist inheritance.” But to thus acknowledge and evaluate ancient 
history is quite irrelevant when one is considering the question 
whether in modern times, with the new temper that has come over 
religion, there is justification for continuing to be Baptists, Congre- 
gationalists, Presbyterians and so forth. 

The fact is that apologists for denominational separateness, whether 
Baptist, Presbyterian, Congregational, Methodist or Episcopalian, 
cannot give a reason for their distinctive position without com- 
mitting a historical anachronism. The distinctions that actually 
exist among the leading Protestant denominations are petty. The 
matter of officering the church, the propriety of this or that form 
of administering baptism, tle relative values of various types of 
ritual in public worship—these form the actual present-day dis- 
tinctions among leading Protestant bodies. 

But these points of distinction are too petty for a modern 
minded Christian—certainly too petty for a catholic spirited news- 
paper like our esteemed neighbor—to urge in justification of de- 
nominational exclusiveness. The apologist can only resort to 
ancient history in an endeavor to put new life into controversies 
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which by the Standard’s own admission are now dead. Or he ob- 
scures the issue by answering the question, Why I am a Baptist, 
or, Why I am a Presbyterian, in terms relevant only to the ques- 
tion, Why I am a Protestant, and all the while seems unaware of 
the affront given his Protestant neighbors by the cool. implication 
that his denomination alone, or in peculiar degree, possesses the 
virtues which distinguish Protestantism in general. 

What the cause of Christian unity, and of Christianity, needs 
most today is that some voice, in total disregard of denominational 
feelings, shall say right out, without the slightest attempt at 
euphemism, that there is not a single good reason why the Baptist 
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denomjnation should continue its separate existence one moment 
longer than it will take to merge itself into the-general corporate 
life of the Protestant Church of Christ, 

And that there is not a single good reason why the Presbyterian 
denomination should continue its separate existence One moment 
longer than it will take to merge itself, into the genera] corporate 
life of the Protestant Church of Christ. 

And that there is not a single good reason why any Protestant 
evangelical denomination should continue its separate existence any 
longer than the Baptist and Presbyterian denominations are entitled 
to exist. 


An Important Announcement 


% HAS BEEN a long-standing and earnest desire on the part of 

the editors of The Christian Century that the ownership and 
control of this newspaper should pass from the hands of private 
individuals into the common possession of the genera] brother 
hood of the Disciples whcese ideals it has for twenty-nine years 
been striving to interpret. 

Plans now in process of maturing have been carried far enough 
at this time to warrant us in announcing that this desire will be 
fulfilled at an early date. 

Application has been made for a charter for a non-profit-sharing 
corporation to be known as the Disciples Publication Society, to 
which the entire assets and good will of the New Christian Century 
Company will, by unanimous agreement of the stockholders, be 
transferred. 

In consideration of this transfer of their property the stock- 
holders have agreed to accept the notes of the Disciples Publica- 
tion Society for $16,000, being the amount of stock held by them 
in the New Christian Century Company; said notes to be paid 
out of the profits earned by the new Society. 

It is the purpose of the trustees of the Disciples’ Publication 
Society to issue 5 per cent bonds in the amount of $50,000, retirable 
after five years, to be sold to individuals interested in the ideals 
of The Christian Century. Purchasers of these bonds will therefore 
stand in precisely the same relation to the Disciples Pub- 
lication Society as do the stockholders of the old company, the 
notes given in exchange for the property of the old company being 
secured by bonds of the new corporation. 

For several years the proposal has been urged upon these stock- 
holders to donate their present holdings to such a brotherhood pub- 
lishing house, While all would gladly have done so, not one of 
them could reasonably afford to make so large a gift outright. 
When at last the suggestion of the present plan was made, by 
which neither present stock-holders nor prospective supporters are 
asked to make a donation, but to invest in the bonds of a brother- 
hood publishing society, it seemed both a just and practical way 
of accomplishing what all concerned believed to be a most desir- 
able end. 

By the new arangement the ownership and entire contro] of ‘he 
Christian Century and the publishing business now operated by the 
New Christian Century Company, pass at once out of private hands 
into the hands of the brotherhood. The profits from the conduct of 
the business are to be appropriated, according to the charter, to the 
cause of religious education, and especially the higher education 
of the Christian ministry. The term “religious education” is regarded 
by the charter as an ideal common to missionary societies, colleges, 
seminaries and universities, as well as various less permanent 
agencies, such as organizations for the promotion of Christian 
unity, and other forms of Christian progress. 

The details of the new organization are being worked out as 
rapidly as . possible. Among these details is the question 
of defining membership in the new Society. Two general plans 
are under consideration: First, to constitute a self-perpetuating 
group, large but limited in number, of which group those who hold 
bonds, to a specified amount, shall be ipso facto members either 
permanently or until their bonds are retired; or secondly, to rest 
the organization back, in a thoroughly democratic fashion, upon those 
churches that patronize the house, leaving to their representa- 
tives and those who hold the bonds of the Society the periodic elec- 
tion of directors, after the present fashion of our general mis- 
sionary societies. The sentiment of those who have taken the 
initial steps in the organization leans unamimously at the present 





moment to the former plan, but the question is still open for further 
suggestion. 

At the present time it is believed that the entire $50,000 bond 
issue need not be sold. After setting aside enough bonds to secure 
the notes given in exchange for the assets of the old company, not 
more than $25,000 of bonds need be sold. Judging from the past 
experience of the New Christian Century Company, which has been 
able to keep its deficits amazingly low considering the quality of its 
output and its painful lack of capital for promotion purposes, 
this sum will be ample to develop the business to a profit earning 
basis. That success could be brought about with even less capi- 
tal than $25,000 is the belief of those of us who know the history 
and present possibilities of the enterprise. But we also know that 
success under such limitation would be too dearly bought by the 
prolonged sacrifices of those immediately connected with the admin- 
istration, and by the failure of The Christian Century and 
the house to enter at once upon an adequate performance of their 
mission in this hour that calls so loudly for their service. 

* as * 

This plan to convey The Christian Century and its publishing 
house to the Disciples brotherhood is not the result of a new or 
impulsive _ idea on our part, From this newspaper more 
than a decade ago came the first suggestion for the creation of 
a representative publication society. This suggestion was discussed 
in national conventions, two of which appointed committees to 
thoroughly consider it. At the Pittsburgh convention in 1909 the 
committee made a report affirming that such a publication enter- 
prise was greatly to be desired, but declaring that conditions in 
the brotherhood rendered its creation practically impossible, The 
discussion was not wholly fruitless, however. Only a few months 
elapsed before the Christian Publishing Company, of St. Louis, was 
purchased by Mr. R. A. Long who announced his purpose to operate 
the business as a private concern unti] such time as a Disciples’ 
convention should devise some method by which it could become 
the property of the brotherhood. Later it seemed to become clear 
to his advisers that no forma] acceptance was either necessary or 
desirable, and Mr. Long simply created a self-perpetuating board to 
whom he transferred the property with the understanding that its 
profits were to be appropriated to varios missionary and benevolent 
societies. This generous action of Mr. Long’s was praised by 4 
great chorus of his brethren, in which chorus The Christian Century 
heartily joined. 

By abandoning the plan to secure formal] action by a conven- 
tion Mr. Long came over to the position upon which the editors 
of The Christian Century were at that time striving to bring their 
directors. For many months before it was known that Mr. Long 
contemplated the purchase of the St. Louis house, the proposal 
to transfer The Christian Century to a basis of public ownership 
was being discussed. At that time there were but two possible 
methods in mind for accomplishing the transfer; one was for the 
stockholders to donate their holdings outright, the other was to 
sell to some man of wealthas Doctor Garrison later sold the 
Christian Publishing Company to Mr. Long,—who, like Mr. Long, 
could afford to give the property to the brotherhood. The first 
plan was not adopted because the individual stockholders felt that 
they could not afford to make so large a gift; the second was not 
adopted because the millionaire did not appear on the scene. 

The suggestion to sell The Christian Century tu the brotherhood 
and provide a method by which the churches could pay for it by 
patronizing it occurred to no one until many months later. 
Meantime Mr. Long had launched the St. Louis house upon its 
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experiment. This experiment The Christian Century has watched 
with much interest. Without referring now to the particular edi- 
torial policies of our contemporary or to the business management 
of its house we have been confirmed in three convictions: 


First, that it is desirable from every point of view that a relig- 
icus publishing house and newspaper be owned by a public con- 
stituency rather than a private corporation. The most intimate 
and mutual relationship possible should exist between such a house 
and newspaper and the constituency which it serves and of whose 
ideals it is the organ. 

Second, that no single newspaper or publishing house is now 
adequately representing or, perhaps, can adequately represent tlie 
rich life and the historic ideals of the Disciples of Christ. 

Third, that there is need of a newspaper and a publishing house 
to practice Christian union in the fields of journalism and general 
literature. The Disciples should possess and support an organ through 
which they can speak their message not alone to their own 
membership but to the larger Christian world, an organ of inter- 
communication between themselves and other Christian people. 
Such a newspaper would utter the Disciples’ plea in terms adapted 
to gain for it a hearing in the wider circles of the Church, and 
would cultivate in its Disciples’ constituency a Christendom-wde 


_ acquaintance and outlook and the temper of Christian unity. Such a 


house would foster interdenominationa] co-operation in the publish- 
ing of books and Sunday-school literature wherever possible, thus 
carrying to others the Disciples’ contribution of thought and experi- 
ence, and bringing the rich store of the Church’s knowledge and 
experience into the life of the Disciples. 


These three convictions which The Christian Century has held for 
years have, we say, been strengthened by observing the experiment of 
the Christian Evangelist and its house. Our readers and friends car, 
therefore, easily imagine the satisfaction with which we make the 
announcement that all technica] difficulties have beén gotten out 
of the way and that a fair—not to say generous—and practicable 
plan for placing The Christian Century and its publishing house 
in this wider place of usefulness has at last been accepted by all 
concerned, 

More than a year ago, under stress of the conviction that our 
brethren with means should be enlisted to aid us in rendering 
a larger service to the present opportunity, a start was made in 
the direction of securing additional] subscriptigas to an increased cap- 
ital stock. This was before the preseit stockholders had 
consented to surrender their holdings. The solicitation met with 
every encouragement, and nearly half the amount asked for was 
tentatively offered. That the remainder could have been secured by 
a vigorous campaign, there seemed to be no reason to doubt. But 
the conviction grew that success on the basis of a privately owned 
corporation was not the kind of success desired either by ‘The 
Christian Century or its supporting constituency. The effort was 
therefore abandoned until such time as the consent of all the stock- 
holders could be gained to a plan of brotherhood ownership, The 
death, last May, of the business manager, a leading stockholder, 
whose faithful services to the business had been invaluable during 
his four years’ connection with the company, was a felt loss in 
the administration of the business and in the friendly circle of 
those associated with him, but it also simplified the technical 
problem of recasting the company upon a basis of brotherhood owner- 
ship. Since then the plans have been maturing, until at the present 
time we are prepared to take our friends publicly into our 
confidence. 

It is important that all should see clearly that the Disciples 
Publication Society does not presume to impose a publishing house 
upor the brotherhood. There is nothing either presumptuous or 
coercive in our present action. The new Society will involve only 
those who care to be involved, whether individuals or churches. 
No official act is asked for or required to give a status to the enter- 
prise. It is automatic in its working, as automatic as the Amer- 
ican and Foreign Missionary societies, whose memberships are com- 
posed of contributing individuals and contributing churches. The 
initial organizers of the Disciples Publication Society simply believe 
in their cause, believe that there are many others who cherish the 
same ideals and who will be glad to co-operate in an enterprise for 
promoting those ideals, the more when they: know no element of 
private gain inheres in it. 

It is the purpose of the management to continue the same careful 
and economical business policy that has enabled The Christian 
Century to live and bear its testimony during the past five years 
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under limitations that no emterprise actuated by merely commercial 
motives would ave endured. There will be no premature enlargement. 
We cannot be tempted into making a display that is not backed 
up by actual resources. Meantime we shall be busy in seeking out 
friends of this cause who will stand with us and with others in 
the purchase of bonds. Al] bonds will be sold conditionally upon 
$25,000 being sold. The carrying out of our larger plans will depend 
upon this amount being secured, and we believe our friends’ satis- 
fection will be increased in knowing that their investments stimu- 
late other investments. 

The practical question which the friends of The Christian Century 
are asked to consider is this: Shall the paper which champions 
our ideals be put at once in possession of resources sufficient to make 
it the paper it ought to be and to give it the influence it ought to 
have, or shall we allow it to work out its difficult way by the sacrifices 
of a few who are no more than ourselves zealous for the same ideals? 

This question may be answered to the advantage of The Chris- 
tian Century, practically, in two ways: First, by the purchase of 
bonds when these shall be offered for sale; and secondly, by 
enlarging our subscription list and turning into this house your 
orders for books, church merchandise, and Sunday-school supplies. 

Both these services may now be rendered The Christian Century in 
the knowledge that the paper and the house are the absolute property 
of the Disciples’ brotherhood and that all profits are devoted, not 
to enrich individuals, but to advance the cause that is dear to all 
our hearts. 

On the editorial policy of The Christian Century we will have 
somewhat to say in a further statement, It must suffice at the end 
of the present announcement to say that not one jot or tittle of 
editorial independence is being surrendered by the terms of the 
new enterprise. The Christian Century will stand for the same 
ideals and principles as hitherto. We feel, however, that with 
respect to some matters we have at last made a clearing, and that 
from now on certain points, while by no means taboo, may be taken 
for granted more than formerly, while we go forward with our 
readers into the discussion of issues of universal, though of hardly 
less vital, interest. 

But we wish it to be made clear that by the new arrangement 
cur continuance in the editorship is entirely in the control of the 
supporting brotherhood. In this we ourselves find great satisfaction. 
If at any time the brotherhood wishes other editoria] leaders it is 
within its power to secure them and we will gracefully give way. 

Our unfeigned prayer to God is that He will add the blessing 
of his providence to the plans and sacrifices of which this article 
is the first disclosure. 

CHARLES CLAYTON MoRgRISON, 
Hersert L. WILLETT.* 


The Largest Granite Statue 


The largest statue ever hewn out of a single block of granite 
has just been hoisted into place above the new Union Station in 
Washington. It is a statue of Truth, one of five which represent 
the last work of Augustus Saint-Gaudens. 

Special devices capable of lifting an almost inconceivable weight 
were required to swing the huge granite mass clear from the ground 
and hoist it into the air, for it weighed almost 50,000 pounds. All 
this must be done with great delicacy when ‘the twenty-five tons 
are a finished statue. Carefully did the workmen watch as the ele- 
vating power was turned on, but in a Moment the great figure was 
slowly creeping up. The actual] time consumed from the moment it 
first left the ground until it was safely placed was less than thirty 
minutes. The block from which Truth was cut weighed ninety-tive 
tons. Other statues are to represent fire, electricity, old mechanic 
arts, agriculture, freedom and imagination. 





—Rarely has an editorial in a Disciple newspaper received such 
wide reprinting and so favorable comment bythe religious press 
as the article in which the Christian Evangelist condemns the usé 
of “The Christian Church” and approves the title “Disciples of 
Christ” as the appropriate title for its brethren to wear. 





*The particular wording of this announcement has not, of course, 
been approved by Doctor Willett who is in the Orient at the time 
of its writing. But before his sailing the whole enterprise was 
thoroughly discussed with him in all its details many times, his 
hearty consent gained, and the legal meang of executing: his part 
in the transaction provided for—C. C. M. 
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A “Question and Answer” Evening 


By Charles Clayton Morrison 


Nore: During an eight-day series of addresses and sermons delivered by Mr. Morrison at Lexington, Missouri, recently, 
dealing with “The Great Present Day Tasks of Religion,” the interest of the audiences expressed itself from night to 
night in many inquiries presented personally to the speaker. To meet these inquiries in a general and, it was thought, 
more adequate way, the Saturday evening preceding the last Sunday was set apart for a “Question and Answer Ser- 
vice.” The people were given opportunity of bringing written questions with them that evening, which were collected 
after the devotional exercises and answered by Mr. Morrison instead of the usual address. The questions indicated 
that the audience had been following with keen interest the discussion of fundamental Christian problems and afforded 
a valuable commentary on the high order of intelligence of the community. A handful of these questions was pre- 
served and Mr. Morrison has endeavored in the following article to recall and set down as nearly as possible verbatim 


his responses, 


Has not modern science exploded the Christian religion and 
all other religions by reducing them to superstitions? For example, 
does not the law of evolution take the place of God the Creator? 
And if we are in a world ruled over by law how can you still 
teach that there is a God who will change these laws in answer 
to man’s prayer? 

Modern science has by no means exploded religion. It has 
purified our conceptions of religion, rooting out certain superstitious 
elements, but it has not and cannot touch the foundation of re- 
ligion itself. Religion, we are learning today, is not dependent 
upon the changing views of science, although in actual experience, it 
is not divorced from science as some mystics teach. It uses 
science and scientific ideas to promote its own ends. Your reference 
to evolution is a case in point. When the Darwinian hypothesis was 
first put forward and began to be accepted many feared that it 
meant the annihilation of God, just as they felt when Newton and 
Leibnitz worked out the law of gravitation. They called Leibnitz a 
Llasphemer because he proposed a “law” to do what only God could 
do. Likewise the scientists have been called blasphemers and 
atheists because they proposed the “law” of evolution to do what 
only the divine Creator could do. Law and God were set up as 
rivals; if God stayed in there is no use for law. If law came in, 
God went out. But now we have reached the place where we see 
plainly that “law” does nothing; it is not an entity, a cause. There 
is nothing creative in a law. We see that a law is simply a de- 
scription of the way God does things. And because He acts con- 
sistently we are able to observe His habits, and having found one 
of God’s habits we call it a law, whether of gravitation, evolution 
or some other law. Evolution, therefore, instead of “taking the 
place of God,” only describes the way God created the world. It 
says He created it not abruptly but gradually, through a long period 
of time, and by means of forces resident in the unfolding process 
itself. 

With this conception of law as God’s self-consistent habit there 
should be a revival in our hearts of the assurance that He hears and 
answers prayer. Prayer is itself a law, just as truly as evolu- 
tion and gravitation are laws. It is God’s nature and habit to hear 
His children when they call upon Him. And He can bless them 
through this law, if they will approach Him by means of it, as He 
cannot bless them otherwise. There is no reign of law; there 
is only the reign of God, a God who delights when we discover His 
laws or habits so that we can then co-operate intelligently in His 
creative and redemptive purposes. 

I do not mean of course to solve the mystery of prayer by this 
response; I only hope to remove a false notion of God and of 
law and of prayer which inhibits at so great cost the intimate 
communion with God which every soul hungers for. 


Has not the higher criticism destroyed the authority of the 


Bible? 


Quite otherwise, I should say. The authority of the Bible 
was bound to be forever destroyed for multitudes of men if that 
authority was made to depend, as it once was, upon an uncritical 
view of the Bible. The higher criticism has given us back the Bible 
with a richer authority inhering in it than it ever before possessed. 
We do not now trouble and strain our intelligence to make the 
Bible a self-consistent book from beginning to end. We see in it a 
progressive unity not a static unity. We do not think now that 
David and Moses conceived God and duty in precisely the same 
way that Paul and John conceived them. We now find the authority 
of the Bible not in any doctrine of inspiration as applied to ita 
writers, but in the Man in the Book. He is our authority. All 
writers, Bible writers too, are to be tested by him, by his teaching, 


by his spirit. The higher criticism has helped us to see Jesus by 
showing us the insecurity of some of the things to which we had 
pinned our faith as to the Bible’s authority. I am not a higher 
critic, myself, having found my chief intellectual interests in other 
fields of study, but I like to believe with respect to those who work 
in the critical field, as with those who choose any other department 
of scientific specialization, that they are honest searchers after 
the truth and may as a whole be trusted to give us truth, just as 
astronomers and psychologists, for instance, may be trusted to give 
us truth. 


Please give your ideas of the soul or spirit after death. Do you 
believe it goes to its destination immediately or what becomes of 
it? And do you believe one is judged according to the deed done 
in his body? And what of degrees in heaven? 

Yes, I believe that the soul goes at once to its destina- 
tion, and that it keeps on going to its destination for alf eternity. 
I can only+ speculate about it, and give you my guesses 
in exchange for your guesses, but I see no reason to assume that 
life beyond death will be essentially unlike life here. Its con- 
ditions will be altered but its nature will not. Yes, judgment 
ia according to deeds done in the body; I do not speculate in say- 
ing that but rest my conviction upon Scripture also. And if the 
future life is progressive, as is this life, there will surely be de- 
grees in heaven, albeit the pain and inequity of our earthly social 
conditions will not there bring undeserved sorrow as here, but love 
shall equalize and socialize all. 


Did you mean to teach Socialism in your sermon Monday night? 


No, I am not a Socialist. I have profound sympathy with the 
Socialist program, but this program is not the same as the social 
program upon which the Church must more and more project its 
endeavor if it is to bring in the Kingdom of God. 


The Bible says that the faith was “once for all delivered to the 
eaints.” It also says that “Jesus Christ is the same yesterday, to- 
day and forever.” Will you please reconcile these passages with 
your sermon on the Reinterpretation of Christ? 

In the sermon referred to I pleaded for a reinterpretation of 
Christ in terms that would show him to be an adequate savior and 
leader for modern men and women conscious of needs of which 
older generations were not keenly aware. And I said that the 
glory of Jesus is that he is perennially reinterpretable. This is 
why he is the same from age to age—just because he is changing! 
He meets—or rather he anticipates—the new-born needs of hu- 
manity. Better yet, it is he who creates these needs. He makes 
problems and he solves them; he prompts demands and he sat- 
isfies them. To believe in him as thus progressively reinterpretable 
is to possess “the faith once for all delivered to the saints.” 


You said last night that you did not agree with Alexander Camp- 
bell on baptism. Will you take a few words to tell in what respect 
you do not agree with him? And how can zon still remain a mem- 
ber of the Christian church and not accept Campbell’s teachings? 

First of all let me say to my courteous inquirer that Alexander 
Campbell would be the last man to insist that my acceptance of 
any views of his should be made a test of my right to be a mem- 
ber of a Disciples church. I can imagine that the very suggestion 
of this idea would make him turn over in his grave. For. he in- 
sisted all his life, at great cost, that he possessed the God-given 
right, and that every man possessed the God-given right equally 
with him, to read the Scriptures for himself, and Hoty difference 
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of opinion between two honest readers of God’s word was not suffi- 
cient occasion for strain or separation in Christian fellowship. 
Hence I feel sure that I rest under the approval, rather than the 
disapproval, of this great teacher, when in good conscience I ex- 
press my divergence from his opinion about baptism. 

Mr. Campbell believed and taught that, in the New Testament, 
baptism is immersion in water. I believe and teach that baptism, in 
the New Testament, is not immersion in water but is the conferment 
and acceptance of membership in the Church or body of Christ. 
With him I agree that neither sprinkling nor pouring was prac- 
ticed in connection with apostolic baptism, and, together with 
other reasons, I plead, on the ground of its primitive precedent, for 
the administration of baptism today by immersion only, and I so 
practice. But Mr. Campbell regarded baptism as a physical act, 
immersion, submitted to by a believing penitent, in obedience to 
Christ, for the remission of sins. I do not find that Christ ever 
commanded immersion or referred to it at all. I regard bertism 
not as a physical act but as the spiritual or moral act of a be- 
lieving penitent in accepting membership in the Church of Christ, in 
obedience to Christ, for the remission of sins. This membership in 
Uhrist’s body cannot be conferred or accepted save by the use of 
some outward physical sign. There are reasons many and suffi- 
cient why immersion only should be used as this sign. But there 
are reasons many and grave why the essential baptismal act should 
not be regarded as identical with this outward sign. 


‘ 

What teachings or practices would the Disciples have to sur- 
render in order to realize Christian Union? 

What teacnings or practices the Disciples may have to surrender 
in order to realize ultimate Christian union I could not guess. No 
man can tell what new light or what new duties the morrow may 
bring forth. But I know of only a single practice the Disciples 
must abandon in order to be actually practicing Christian unity to- 
day, and by practicing Christian unity I mean occupying true union 
ground, unsectarian ground. We have abandoned sectarian names, 
sectarian creeds, sectarian communion, sectarian polities, sectarian 
forms of administering baptism. At one point, however, we still 
keep up a sectarian practice—at the door of our churches. We have 
not yet been made willing by God’s good Spirit to receive into the 
iellowship of our churches all whom Christ has received into his 
Church without discrimination against any. When this sectarian 
practice is abandoned we will be standing on true catholic ground. 


es * 
What do you consider the greatest obstacle to Christian Union? 


Sheer, sordid, sectarian inertia and lack of the vision of what a 
united Church would mean. 


How do you account for John the Baptist’s recognition of Jesus 
as the Messiah? Was it miraculous? 

A good principle to follow in reading the Scripture is to explain 
as much as we can by natural and normal means, falling back 
upon the miraculous only when ordinary explanations fail to ex- 
plain. This we should do without prejudice against the miraculous, 
as such. We should constantly remember that the presence of God 
in an event is not infallibly indicated by the mere power displayed 
but by the quality of the thing done. Giving a cup of cold water is 
as truly an exhibition of the divine life as was the raising of 
Lazarus. Jesus tried patiently to emancipate his disciples from the 
habit of looking for “signs,” and to implant in them such a knowl- 
edge of the divine character as should enable them to discern the 
divine presence in commonplace as well as in extraordinary happen- 
ings. In the case of John’s recognition of Jesus it should be borne 
in mind that the two men were cousins, that their mathers were 
intimates, possessing in common certain mysterious foregleams of 
their sons’ greatness. That as youths and later as grown men John 
and Jesus had conversed together on the great themes of their own 
and Israel’s life, there is no reason to doubt. That his acquaintance 
with Jesus would have begotten in John a profound respect, to say 
the least, and a humble sense of his own inferiority, is a perfectly 
natural and valid inference. So when Jesus came to John to be 
initiated into John’s society of repentant men, John felt the in- 
congruity of it. “I cannot lead a movement with you in the 
ranks,” he said. “I:cannot think of inducting you into my enter- 
prise. I have need to be initiated by you into a higher order of 
righteousness than that of which I am the leader. I have need to 
ally myself with you, not you with me.” Whether John’s 
specific idea of Jesus’ Messiahship had been a gradual growth or 
was a sudden inspiration arising at this moment from the unex- 
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pected appearance of Jesus while the prophet was solemnly fortelling 
the near approach of the Messiah and the people were eagerly drinking 
in his words, it is impossible to say, and it is also unimportant. The 
important thing is that John discerned Jesus’ superiority and di- 
vinity.. Whether his discernment was by natural mental processes 
or by special miraculous illumination does not affect the fact or the 
value of the fact. 


Why does the church insist on converts making the confession? 


It is not so much the fact that the church insists upon the con- 
fession as that the convert himself insists upon it. If Christ truly 
enters the heart of a man that man’s lips, like Peter’s, “cannot but 
speak,” 


Do you think the present position of our people needs revision? 


Not in any fundamental principle. The temper of some of our peo- 
ple needs revision. I have seen some members of Disciples churches 
who were just as sectarian in mind as any Presbyterians or Baptists 
J ever saw. There ought not to be one such among us. The very 
name Disciple should be made by us a symbol of the spirit of unity, 
And our churches ought continually to challenge their procedures and 
customs to see if there be any way of sectarianism in them. One vital 
point at which we are not living up to our fundamental principles 
is in discriminating against certain members of the Church of 
Christ whom we will not receive into our fellowship without re- 
baptism. This practice needs revision, and happily there is a grow- 
ing sentiment among us favorable to it. 


Is immersion essential to the salvation of a soul? 


No. 


Don’t you think that at least the beginnings of faith are intel- 
lectual and produced by evidence? 

My idea is that the developed and experienced faith is more 
likely to become intellectual and to rest upon evidence. The be- 
ginnings of our faith are probably traceable to other people's 
faith. This faith of other people is, of course, a species of evidence, 
but it is evidence that is not so much intellectually discerned as it 
ie just caught. 

Faith accumulates its evidence as it goes along, in actual ex- 
perience. So that the mature Christian has what the theologians 
call an “apologetic” which the “babe in Christ” cannot in the nature 
of things possess. I hope I am grasping the point of the question 
when I say that the intellectual element in faith increases with 
the increase of Christian experience. 


Do you believe that baptism is essential in salvation? 


Yes, it is an essential factor in the salvation which Christianity 
contemplates. 


Can the unregenerated sinner lay hold on faith before being born 
of the spirit? 

This question exhibits what seems to me to be a confusion of 
terms, or more accurately, a needless separation of terms. “Being 
born of the Spirit” and “laying hold on faith” are one and the same 
thing described in different terms. To lay hold on faith is to be 
born of the Spirit, and vice versa. 





Is the Bible inspired? I used to think that it was written by the 
hand of God and that every word was divine. I have since come 
to believe that it is inspired only in the sense that Shakespeare and 
Tennyson are inspired. I therefore do not think it has any authority 
greater than any other good book. Am I right or wrong? 


You are wrong, and very sadly wrong. The subject of inspiration 
is altogether too big a subject for us to enter upon tonight. I 
have only this suggestion to-make in response to your frank ques- 
tion. You are fixing your attention upon the the method or process by 
which the Bible was made and overlooking entirely the Bible itself. 
I am ready to agree with you that the Bible was not written lit- 
erally by God’s fingers—because I do not think God has any fingers, 
except yours and mine. And I am ready to concede, for the sake 
of aiding you to see my present point, that the very mental pro- 
cesses by which the various parts of the Bible were conceived and 
composed by their respective human writers were not different 
psychologically from the mental processes ‘of Shakespeare and 
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Tennyson. But I call your attention to the output of these mental 
processes, It is in this output that I find inspiration; it is here that 
I find the uniqueness of the Bible. In the sphere of religion and 
the moral life I find no writings anywhere in the world comparable 
to the Bible. Its authority does not inhere in the singular process 
by which it may or may not have been produced. Authority is in- 
herent in the product itself. To my conscience its teachings are 
self-evidencing. They need no prop of miracle to uphold them. 
And so far from the Bible being on a level with Shakespeare and 
Tennyson, if you should ask either of those teachers he would 
say summarily that whatever note of religious authority is found 
in his writings is but the echo of the message of Holy Scripture. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 









What did you mean last night when you said that the. personal 
Christ was the true creed of the church? I do not see how a per- 
son can be a creed. 


I meant that faith is not fundamentally a thing of the under- 
standing or intellect, but of our whole personal nature. It does 
not consist in an intellectual belief about Jesus, nor in an intel- 
lectual agreement with Jesus, but in profound personal confidence 
in Jesus, whoever he is, and however difficult it may be to agree with 
his teaching. In the old sense of “creed” a person cannot be a creed. 
I used the term in this unaccustomed sense in order to displace the 
error which rests upon its traditional use, 


Who Was the Braver? 


By Charles L. White 


Upon no class of people has this winter’s weather fallen with 
greater severity than upon the missionaries of the frontier. But, 
with few exceptions, and even when the thermometer registered 
from twenty to forty degrees below zero, they have kept their 
preaching appointments, and what is more, this arduous service 
has been rendered with patience and joy. No complaints have come 
from churches that the missionaries have slighted their work, and 
no intimations have been received from the missionaries that the 
work was too strenuous. 

Through stormy days, when the blinding snow almost cut the 
flesh; in the clear cold nights, when the piercing wind chilled the 
hands till the horse was left to take his unguided course, the 
faithful servants of Christ have ridden, the true knights of the 
best crusade, that ends not in defeat but in victory. 

If the mountain trails marked by the cold benumbed feet of Chris- 
tian missionaries, and the plains, which see the brave and con- 
stant conflicts with enemies more tenacious than Saracen soldiers; 
if these make a holy land, then the western states form one whose 
glory is not in the past, but in the future. 

Many of these winter appointments are kept by men who ride 
alone over the western prairies. Often the trail is marked only 
by the section fence that here and there emerges from the snow, 
and occasionally the tired missionary must rest his horse, which 
is too exhausted to eat, and warm his own hands and feet at 
some rancher’s shack. 

Is it any wonder that a little girl, fond of her dogs and ponies, 
should say, as the faithful animal bears the missionary once more 
out into the cold and snow-filled air, “Mamma, if any horses go 
to heaven, I think the missionary horses will surely be there.” 

The mother smiles, and gives an evasive answer, but goes to 
the window to watch the brave man of God pass up the long 
trail, further and further away until he and his faithful horse 
are lost in a cloud of whirling snow. 

The husband soon returns to the house, and says, “Mother, it’s 
an awful day, and that missionary is a hero. It is only the love 
of Christ that will lead a man to do that, and I understand that 
there is a church back East that called him last month to be its 
pastor at a salary of $2,000, and he said “No.” Recently I was told, 
too, that now he gets only $850 a year and keeps his own horse, 
and I have never heard him mention money. The only way I 
learned about that call down East, was that a telegram was tele- 
phoned over to Blackstone and came to Jack Johnson’s house 
and he told me. Jack is a deacon in one of the branch churches, 
you know.” 

“Well,” said his wife, “with flour so high, and potatoes out of 
sight, eggs as precious as diamonds, butter almost worth its weight 
in gold, and sugar rising every fortnight I wonder how he and his 
brave little wife make ends meet.” 

“Perhaps they don’t,” said her husband. “There is a rumor that 
he has a sister who teaches school in Connecticut and helps them 
out every quarter.” 

Connecticut! That magic word to the mother brought back the 
picture of a happy childhood, a Christian home, the day of her con- 
version, and a bright afternoon when she was baptized. But now, 
when she considered her lonely prairie life, her neglect of prayer 
and the Bible and her devotion only ‘to earthly things, she could 
not keep the tears from her eyes. 

That evening, after the little girl was in her crib, the father 
and mother sat in their kitchen for a cup of tea, and each thought 
of the days when they were both active members of the church. 

At length the wife said: “Edward, we must get back the old 
joy and peace once more, not only for our sake but for the sake 
of dear little Mary. When she prayed tonight for the missionary 
and his poor cold horse, my heart smote me.” 

Just then they heard a pony neigh near the window, and in a 
few minutes, the faithful creature having been cared for, the 





missionary was thawing himself out once more by the little stove. 
The drifts had grown so deep that it was impossible to go the last 
five miles of the return trip. 

Glad to share their humble home with so good a neighbor, the 
bread, ham and coffee were brought out and then they talked about 
the storm and the events of the day, as the hungry missionary 
shared their simple fare. 

“This reminds me,” said their guest, “of a wild afternoon, when 
I played half back in a great football game in the East. it was 
freezing cold, and the snow was so deep that we couldn’t see the 
five-yard lines o that tempestuous Thanksgiving Day.” 

“Did they play the game through in the storm?” 

“Yes, and the halves were twenty-five minutes long, too. One 
time-keeper froze his right hand, and the referee his ears, but we 
put it through until the end. The game stood nothing to nothing 
until the last minute of the second half, when a member of our 
team, with a foot as cold as ice, kicked the goal from the forty 
yard line.” 

“Who was it who kicked the goal?” 

“Well, I did, but probably I could never have done it again in a 
thousand attempts on a pleasant day.” 

“I suppose,” said the wife, “the cheering on the side lines helped.” 

“Perhaps so, but it was great sport, for our hearts were in it.” 

“Well,” said the farmer, “you are playing this missionary game 
the same way, even if there isn’t much cheering on the side lines. 
But there are some of us along the trail who feel like cheering 
you on, even if we don’t make much noise about it or go to meet- 
ing very often.” 

“It’s good to hear you talk that way.” 

“It is the way we both feel.” 

“I thank you, but I didn’t know that you and your wife cared 
for these things much now, although I suspect you once did 
back East. But do you know, ever since I went away this after- 
noon, I have been thinking of that dear little Mary; for her sake—” 

The missionary did not finish the sentence, for just then the 
mother bowed her head on the table and remained strangely quiet. 
She was evidently trying to control her feelings and especially 
because she knew Mary was awake in the next room, and was 
hearing all that was said. . 

A long pause followed, and at last the father said, “Elder, yes, 
the truth is that back East we both did serve God and tried to 
keep his commandments, but somehow out here we have forgotten 
him and his book. However, we are going to begin again tonight.” 

As he said this, his wife rushed to her husband’s side, and threw- 
ing her arms around his neck, burst into tears. It was only, 
however, for a moment, and then controlling herself, she hurried 
into the next room and brought out the long-neglected family 
Bible. As she gave it to the missionary, she left the room again, 
and a moment later returned with little Mary in her arms. 

The family altar was set up again that night, and, it is believed, 
will never fall into ruins again. The home at once became a 
place of light and peace, and if other children come with the years 
to share the little house with Mary, their earliest recollections 
will be of their happy, Christian home, 

Only one thing marred the missionary’s joy, and as they rose 
from their knees they spoke of it almost at the same minute; 
their visitor had no way of letting his lonely, anxious wife know 

that he was safe. They always understood, however, that “no 
news was good news,” and he had frequently been detained a 
part or all of many nights. 

But this storm had increased with such severity that she who 
shared the privations of the missionary’s life could not but feel 
anxious concerning the safety of her husband. As the long eve- 
ning wore on, she waited hour after hour, gazing with anxious 
eyes out into the dark, boisterous night. At last when the clock 
struck twelve the lonely mother once more kissed her two little 
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children good-night, and for at least the twentieth time again 
committed her brave husband to Him who long ago ruled the 
storm and brought the endangered disciples in safety to their 
Then, to be ready for any sudden call, without undressing 
she threw herself upon the couch and waited for the day. Nature 
is kind, and in a few moments, the tired woman was peacefully 
sleeping and dreaming of the beautiful “Daisy Chain” at Vassar. 
But happy dreams, even, must be denied this weary mother, 
for at two o’clock her little boy of three years suddenly gave 
a croupy cough, and in an instant she was by his side. 
hour, with slight success from her simple remedies, she gently 
eared for the child, and in her anxiety many times peered out 


Do We Know Jesus? 


home. 


The great question regarding the Gospels 
is this: Do the evangelists put us in 
communication with Jesus in a way that 
we can depend upon? Can we really see 
him and know him through their testi- 
mony? And if we can, is he whom we 
thus see and know able to take still the 
place in faith which he holds in the New 
Testament, and has held throughout the 
bistory of the church? 


To know Jesus is the same kind of experi- 


ence as to know anybody else. It is to 
know what he is, not to know all the de- 
tails of his career. We may be ignorant 
of much about a man, we may even be 
mistaken about many things, yet know 
him thoroughly. This is how it is with 
Jesus. Of far the greater part of his life 
meither we nor the evangelists know any- 
thing at all. Even in the part ‘of his life 
which is covered by the gospels we are 
liable to misapprehensions of various 
kinds, and so no doubt were they. But 
there are things about which it is im- 
possible and inconceivable that they should 
be mistaken, and these the very things 
which matter, the very things in which we 
see what Jesus is. 


Could Not Be Mistaken. 

They could not possibly be mistaken 
about the attitude which Jesus assumed 
to men, or about their own attitude to 
Jesus. They could not possibly be mis- 
taken about what he did for them, won 
from them, and was to them. Here their 
testimony is beyond criticism or suspicion. 
But here also are the very realities in 
which Christianity has lived from the be- 
ginning, and lives still; here is that whieh 
gave Christ his place in. faith, and will 
keep him in it to the end. A few illus- 
trations will make plain what is meant. 

Jesus received sinners; there can be no 
possibilty of doubt about that. He re- 
ceived them in a superficial and formal 
sense, sitting with them at the same table, 
but also, as they knew, in a sense which 
no words could fathom. Men and women 
who had been deeply estranged from God 
and goodness, and who found no way back 
elsewhere, found a way through him. It 
is inconceivable that the gospels should 
have misunderstood or misrepresented 
Jesus here. The parable of the prodigal 
son is a wonderful story, but wonderful 
as it is, it would have lost much of its 
power had there been any schism between 
the Speaker and his words. -But there was 
mone. 

Receiving Sinners, 

The parable was spoken as a defense 
of receiving sinners by one who was im- 
peached in the very act. What it meant 
in detail we can see in stories like that 
of the penitent woman in the house of the 
Pharisee, or of Zacchaeus giving half his 
goods to feed the poor, or of the thief 
on the cross, to whom Jesus said, To-day 
shalt thou be with me in Paradise. His- 
torians may make what they can of one 
incident in the gospel or another; they 
may find it easier to realize this, and not 
$0 easy to envisage that; but sinful men, 
longing for restoration to God, will have 
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no difficulty in believing that Jesus re- 
ceives sinners, except the difficulty that it 
is too good to be true. And this is a diffi- 
culty, like all the ultimate difficulties in 
the gospel, with which history alone can- 
not deal. History may open the door, but 
it cannot compel us to enter in. This 
gracious compulsion comes when the Spirit 
of God seals the evangelist’s testimony to 
Jesus as the sinners friend upon our 
hearts; and when we yield to it, we have 
the witness in our selves. It is not borne 
to anyone but Jesus, but in virtue of it 
we can say with all assurance: I know 
whom I have believed. The place of Jesus 
in faith is secured, and it is all his own. 


Absolute Devotion. 


Again, Jesus won an absolute devotion 
for himself; there can be no possibility of 
doubt about that. We can quite well 
imagine that an evangelist should have 
been misinformed about the way in which 
some particular person on some particular 
occasion gave expression to his devotion; 
but it is simply inconceivable that that 
attitude of his disciples to Jesus in virtue 
of which they were disciples indeed should 
be misrepresented in the gospels. The 
earliest disciples, who were Jews, expressed 
ethis in their national Jewish way by call- 
ing Jesus Christ—that is, the King. When 
the gospel was carried beyond national 
limits, and became-a universal] religion, 
instead of the Jewish Christ they spoke of 
the Lord. In either case what was meant 
was that the bearer of the name was en- 
titled to unreserved homage. 


The Homage Due. 


The homage which _ they offered 
was his due, and.-it. was received 
as such. Striking proof of this has 
been afforded by the recent concen- 
tration of gospel studies on the escha- 
tologicai teaching of Jesus. For what is 
the cardinal point in that teaching? It 
is that Jesus himself is the central and 
sovereign figure in the Kingdom of God 
for which men wait. Its coming is in- 
separably one with his coming. God reigns 
as the sovereignty of Jesus is realized. Here 
again, indeed, we may say that though 
history opens the door it cannot compel 
us to enter. “No man can say Jesus is 
Lord but by the Holy Spirit.” But no 
man cam doubt on historical grounds that 
his followers called Jesus Lord, and“ that 
when they did so they only acknowledged 
him to be what he himself knew he was. 
When the idea is simply derided that a 
Christian is a person who takes Christ 
at his own estimation, a question is raised 
which history cannot answer. The tacit 
assumption in such derision is that Jesus 
is dead, and that his thoughts of himself, 
like those of other men about themselves, 
are open to revision by subsequent’ genera- 
tions. A relation to Jesus under these cir- 


cumstances means a relation to the ideas 
he represented, not a relation a ee Per- 
son. But what if Jesus is not d Bite 
if he is a living person, with whom it 
impossible to have any relations ‘unless 
he is taken at his own estimation? ~ 
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through the window to see if deliverance might not be at hand. 

As the little clock struck three, her heart leaped for joy, for 
she heard her husband’s long whistle and his cheering voice sing- 
ing “There’s No Place Like Home.” 
until one o’clock, when, noticing that the wind had subsided, he 
aroused his neighbor, buckled on the ranchman’s snow-shoes, and 
started toward home with a light and happy heart. 
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He had anxiously lain awake 


As he seldom 


used such shoes, his progress was slow, but at last he reached 
his loved ones. 
An hour later the delirium had passed, and the little boy was 
resting quietly. 
Who was the braver? 





A Vital Point. 


This brings us to another vital point in 
regard to which it is impossible to con- 
ceive the gospel witnesses to have been 
in error: His death eventually made no 
difference in the relations between Jesus 
and his disciples. It did’ indeed make a 
difference for a moment, but it was an- 
nulled by the resurrection experiences 
which presently followed. Jesus was re- 
vealed in power, but he was otherwise the 
same Jesus. He still was all that he had 
been, he still did ull that he had done, he 
still commanded the devotion he had al- 
ways inspired—but now without limita- 
tion in space or time. No one nowadays 
doubts that the apostles sincerely believed 
themselves to have seen the Risen Saviour 
and in the long run it is not possible to 
take seriously the separation of the Easter 
Faith and the Easter Message. It is do- 
ing no injustice to most of those who 
draw this distinction to say that the Easter 
Faith is not for them what it is in the 
New Testament. 


The Burden of Their Testimony. 

They may not deny it, but it 
is not the burden of their _ testi- 
mony to Jesus, asserting itself in every 
breath, carrying and inspiring the whole 
life. If it cannot be historically proved, 
still less can it be historically disproved, 
that the true state of the case is this: 
it was not the disciples who raised Jesus 
from the dead in the glow of their faith 
and love; it was God who raised him, and 
who begot them to a living hope in the 
same act. It is on this Christianity de- 
pends, and whatever the difficulties of the 
resurrection narratives may be, the value 
of the primitive testimony to the resur- 
rection is beyond dispute. Faith in the 
Risen Christ does not indeed make his 
life on earth worthless or insignificant. 
He says himself, As long as I am in the 
world, I am the light of the world. He 
is the world’s light still, but only through 
that life which he lived on.earth. If he 
had wasted a single moment of that life, 
the radiance of the light would now be 
dimmed. It was there he accumulated all 
that the Spirit now uses to illumine God and 
the life of men. 

A Living Saviour. 

But that alone could not sustain the 
Christian religion; it needs the living 
Saviour to evoke the faith, the love, 
the ‘devotion—in a single word, the 
worship—of which he was the object in the 
church from the beginning. It ic here we 
are most conscious of the difference between 
thé Gospels and much that is written about 
them. The evangelists never look back, they 
look up, even when their minds are full of 
the past; and it is vain to try to under- 
stand them if what is the greatest of real- 
ities for them is for us not a reality at 
all. This is the need of the hour in the 
chureh; not historians, nor apologists, but 
evangelists; men who know that he who 
received sinners antl won the allegiance 
of souls is seated at the right hand of 
God, yesterday and to-day the same, yes, 
and forever. 
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MODERN WOMANHOOD 


Mrs. Harrison will be glad to receive communications from any of her readere 
offering suggestions concerning woman’s welfare, criticisms of articles or inquiries 
concerning any matters relevant to her department. 
rectly at 530 Elm Tree Lane, Lexington, Ky. 


She should be addressed di 








THE LETTERS OF GEORGE MEREDITH 


The death of Andrew Lang, a few weeks 
ago, brings a sense of personal loss to a large 
circle of readers; while he was not one who 
grappled with the deep things of life, yet 
his keen perception of the beautiful, his 
accurate scholarship, his delightful versatil- 
ity won a place for him in the hearts of the 
English speaking world. He wrote history, 
poetry, essays, criticism, fairy tales—seventy 
volumes in all. How busy he was in his 
chosen line of work, and how happy he must 
therefore have been! While he cannot be 
classed with those great students and inter- 
preters of life—Tennyson, Browning, Carlyle, 
George Eliot, Stevenson and Meredith—yet 
he was intimately associated with them, and 
his passing reminds us anew of the closing 
of a great epoch in the world of letters. 


Letters of George Meredith. 

One of the most notable of the Christmas 
publications is the “Letters of George Mere- 
dith,” for they bring back to lovers of liter- 
ature much of the “grace of a day that is 
dead.” They have been collected and pre- 
pared for publication by his son, who has 
been at work on this task ever since his 
father’s death, three years ago. They extend 
over a period of fifty years. They are writ- 
ten to members of his family, and to his 
life-long friends, and reveal a noble and 
lovable personality, They begin about 1860, 
and continue up to the time of his death in 
1900. I have read the works of Meredith 
with deep appreciation, but I find these let- 
ters of equal interest with his imaginative 
writings. They give a revelation of tempera- 
ment and character, of personal relations, of 
opinions, even of moods, that is unsurpassed 
by any similar collection known to me. Now 
and then they throw a search light on his 
motives and point of view in his interpreta- 
tions of life. 

On Woman, 

None of our modern writers has treated 
women with greater sympathy and discrim- 
ination in her difficult task of adapting her- 
self to new conditions, than George Meredith. 
What finer studies in the whole realm of 
fiction of the complex women of our day, in 
their efforts to solve the problems of their 
lives, than “Diana of the Crossways,” or 
Clara Middleton in “The Egoist!” 

In a letter written in 1905, Meredith says, 
“Since I have been able to reflect, I have 
been oppressed by the injustice done to 
women, the constraint upon their natural 
appetites and faculties, generally much to the 
degeneracy of the race. I have not studied 
them more closely than I have men, but with 
deeper affection, and more interest in their 
enfranchisement and development—being as- 
sured that women of the independent mind 
are needed for any sensible degree of 
progress.” . 

Of marriage, he writes, “By and by, the 
world will smile on women who cut their 
own way out of a bad early marriage, or it 
will correct the present rough marriage sys- 
tem, No young woman knows what she gives 
her hand to; she will never be wiser, until 
boys and girls are brought up and educated 
together.” 

In speaking of the “rough marriage sys- 
tem,” Meredith is presumably alluding to the 
English divorce laws, which are not the 


same for men as for women; a husband there 
can secure a divorce for infidelity alone—a 
wife has to prove infidelity, coupled with 
cruelty and desertion for two years. In 
“Diana of the Crossways,” the husband had 
heaped every indignity upon the wife that a 
selfish, unloving heart could devise—yet she 
could not be freed from him, because she 
could not prove the statutory cause. 

His plea for boys and girls to be educated 
together, also refers to English customs and 
systems, where co-education has never had 
the vogue it has obtained in America. 

His Religion. 

Meredith is usually accounted an agnostic, 
yet various passages in these letters express 
a profound belief in the fundamental virtues 
of religion. His special religious grievance 
seems to have been with the clergy and the 
church—and is that not one of the social 
problems of our day? We hear much talk 
from many sides about the widening gulf 
between the church and the laboring man, as 
well as the man of thought. May not the 
church take some blame to itself for this 
estrangement? Should not those who voice 
its message study conditions today more 
closely, and pitch their message on a key to 
reach the great troubled heart of the world 
about them? 

Meredith speaks with much bitterness of 
the “parsonry” as he calls the clergy. In 
one letter, he says, “The Parsonry are ir- 
ritating me fearfully—they are a terrific 
power. They are interwoven with the whole 
of the middle class like poisonous ivy—Oh, 
for independence, that I might write my 


mind of these sappers of our strength!” 
In another place, he speaks, “Of God, so. 
much obscured by the churchmen.” Again, 
he says, “Ecclesiastical dogma is an instance 
of the poverty of humanity’s mind hitherto.” 
Religious Counsel to His Son. 

His advice to his young son, written in. 
1872, is in terms of spiritual perception that 
many a minister of the gospel might envy. 
He writes to him at school, 

“Christian teaching is sound and good 
. . . Look for the truth in everything, and 
follow it, and you will then be living justly 
before God. Let nothing flout your sense 
of a Supreme Being, and be certain that 
your understanding is at fault, whenever you 
chance to doubt that he leads to good. We 
grow to good, as surely as the plant grows 
to life.” 

“And do not lose the habit of praying 
to the unseen Divinity. Prayer for worldly 
goods is worse than fruitless. But prayer 
for strength of soul is that passion of the 
soul, which catchés the gift it seeks.” 

And in 1906, thirty-four years after, he 
writes these words on prayer to a dear 
friend: 

“Be sure ‘that the Spiritual God is acces- 
sible at all moments to the sou] desiring 
him, and would live in us, if we would keep 
the breast clean. Only, we cannot ask him 
to strike between us and his laws.” 

His correspondence shows a full life up 
to the close of his more than four seore years. 
While lonely after the death of his wife, and 
the marriage of his children, yet his spirit 
is ever brave and unrepining. His last letter, 
written a few weeks before his death, is a 
lament over the passing of Swinburne, whom: 
he deeply loved and admired. I. W. H 


THE BUSINESS OF BEING A WOMAN 


Ida Tarbell’s New Book. 


Miss Ida Tarbell is a great woman, and she 
wrote this book on “The Business of Being a 
Woman.” Miss Tarbell knows her subject 
for she has had no other business to attend 
to but just this; she has not had to be a 
wife, or “door mat” or anything that way, 
she writes well, almost brilliantly, and with 
considerable force. Her book is published by 
the Macmillans, who when they happen 
upon a good writer get out a book worth 
while. Like many other books, this volume 
puts much of its substance, quality and color, 
in the first chapter. Therefore some ex- 
tracts from this chapter will give the reader 
a good idea of the cleverness of the volume. 
Miss Tarbell begins with the 

Uneasy Woman, 
and of her she says: 

The most conspicuous occupation of the 
American woman of today, dressing herself 
aside, is self-diseussion. It is a disquieting 
phenomenon. Chronic self-discussion argues 
chronic ferment of mind, and ferment of 
mind is a serious handicap to both happiness 
and efficiency. Nor is self-discussion the only 
exhibit of restlessness the American woman 
gives. To an unaccustomed observer she 
seems always to be running about on the face 
of things with no other purpose than to put 
in her time. He points to the triviality of 
the things in which she can immerse herself 


—her fantastic and ever-changing raiment, 
the welter of lectures and other culture 
schemes which she supports, the eagerness 
with which she transports herself to the ends 
of the earth—as marks of a spirit not at 
home with itself, and certainly not convinced 





that it is going in any particular direction or 
that it is committed to any particular 
worth-while task. 

Disturbing. 

Perhaps the most disturbing side of the 
phenomenon is that it is coincident with tne 
emancipation of woman. At a time whem 
she is freer than at any other period of the 
world’s history—save perhaps at oue period 
in ancient Egypt—she is apparently more 
uneasy. 

Those who do not like the exhibit are in- 
clined to treat her as if she were a new his- 
torical type. The reassuring fact is, that 
ferment of mind is no newer thing in woman 
than in man. It is a human ailment. Its at- 
tacks, however, have always been unwel- 
come, Society distrusts uneasiness in sa- 
ered quarters; that is, in her established and 
privileged works. They are the best man- 
kind has to show for itself. At least they 
are the things for which the race has slaved 
longest and which so far have,best resisted 
attack. We would like to pide ourselves. 
that they were permanent, that we had set- 
tled some things. And hence society resents. 
a restless woman. And this is logicaY 


enough. 
Embroiled. 


Embroiled as man is in an eternal effort 
to conquer, understand, and reduce to order 
both nature and his feJlows, it is imperative 
that he have some secure spot where his 
head is not in danger, his heart is not har- 
assed, Woman, by virtue of the busines® 
nature assigns her, has always been theoret- 
ically the maker and Keeper of this necessafy- 
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place of peace. But she has rarely made it 
and kept it with full content. Eve was a re- 
voltee, so was Medea. In every century they 
have appeared, restless Amazons, protesting 
and remolding. Out of their uneasy souls 
have come the varying changes in the wom- 
an’s world which distinguish tHe ages. 

Society has not liked it—was there to be 
no quiet anywhere? It is poor understand- 
ing that does not appreciate John Adams’ 
parry of his wife Abigail’s list of grievances, 
which she de@lared the Continental Congress 
must relieve if it would avoid a woman’s 
rebellion. Under the stress of the Revolu- 
tion children, apprentices, schools, colleges, 
Indians, and negroes had all become insolent 
and turbulent, he told her. What was to be- 
come of the country if women, “the most 
numerous and powerful tribe in the world,” 
grew discontented ? 


World-old Restlessness, 


Now this world-old restlessness of the 
women has a sound and a tragic cause. Na- 
ture lays a compelling hand on her. Unless 
she obeys freely and fully she must pay in 
unrest and vagaries. For the normal woman 
the fulfillment of life is the making of the 
thing we best describe as a home—which 
means a mate, children, friends, with all 
the radiating obligations, burdens, 
these relations imply. 

This is nature’s plan for her; but the home 
has got to be founded inside the imperfect 
thing we cail society. And these two, na- 
ture and society, are continually getting 
into each other’s way, wrecking each ‘oth- 
er’s plans, frustrating each other’s schemes. 
The woman almost never is able to adjust 
her life so as fully to satisfy both. She is 
between two fires. Euripides understood this 
when he put into Medea’s mouth a cry as 
modern as any that Ibsen has conceived: 


joys, 


Of all things upon earth that grow, 

An herb most bruised is woman. We must pay 

Our store of gold, hoarded for that one day, 

To buy us some man’s love; and lo, they 
bring 

A master of our flesh! There comes the sting 

Of the whole shame. And then the jeopardy, 

For good or ill, what shall that master be; 

Tis magic she must have or prophecy— 

Home never taught her that—how best to 
guide 

Toward peace this thing that sleepeth at her 
side. 

And she who, laboring long, shall find some 


way 

Whereby her lord may bear with her, nor 
fray 

His yoke too fiercely, blessed is the breath 

That woman draws! 


False Mating. 

Medea’s difficulty was that which is often- 
est in the way of a woman carrying her 
business in life to a satisfactory completion 
—false mating. It is not a difficulty peculiar 
to woman. Man knows it as often. It is 
the heaviest curse society brings on human 
beings—the most fertile cause of apathy, 
agony, and failure. If the woman’s cry is 
more poignant under it than the man’s, it 
is because the machine which holds them 
both allows him a wider sweep, more inter- 
ests outside of their immediate alliance. 
“A man, when he is vexed at home,” com- 
plains Medea, “can go out and find relief 
among his friends or acquaintances, but we 
women have none to look at but him.” 

And when it is impossible longer to “look” 
at him, what shall she do! Tell her woe to 
the world, seek a soporific, repudiate the 
scheme of things, or from the vantage point 
of her failure turn to the untried relations 
of her life, call upon her unused powers? 


Tried All. 

From the beginning of time she has tried 
each and all of these methods of meeting her 
purely human woe. At times the women of 
Whole peoples have sunk into apathy, their 
business reduced to its dullest, grossest 
forms. Again, whole groups have taken 
themselves out of the partnership which both 
nature and society have ordered. The Amaz- 
ons refused to recognize man as an equal 
and mated simply that they might rear 
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more women like themselves. Here the ta- 
bles were turned and the boy baby turned 
out—not to the wolves, but to man! The 
convent has always been a favorite way of 
escape. 

The inference from all this is that the 
Business of Being a Woman, as it has been 
conducted heretofore by society, is of less 
importance than the Business of Being a 
Man, and that the time has come to enter 
his world and prove her equality. 

Certain Assumptions. 

There are certain assumptions in her pro- 
gram which will bear examination. Is man 
the calculating tyrant the modern uneasy 
woman charges? Are her fetters due only 
to his unfair domination? Or is she suffer- 
ing from the generally bungling way things 
go in the world? And is not man a victim 
as well as she—caught in the same trap? 
Moreover, is woman nevef a tyrant? One of 
the first answers to her original revolt came 
from the most eminent woman of the day, 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, and it was called 
“Pink and White Tyranny!” “I have seen 
a collection of medieval’ English poems,” 
says Chesterton, “in which the section 
headed ‘Poems of Domestic Life’ consisted 
entirely (literally entirely) of the com- 
plaints of husbands bullied by their wives.” 

Will It Stifle Her Unrest? 

Again, will dof the same things a man 
does work as well in stifling her unrest as 
she fancies it has in man’s case? If a wom- 
an’s temperamental and intellectual opera- 
tions were identical with a man’s,. there 
would be hope of success,—but they are not. 
She is a different being. Whether she is bet- 
ter or worse, stronger or weaker, primary 
or secondary, is not the question. She is 
different. 

And she tries to ease a world-old human 
curse by imitating the occupations, points 
of views, and methods of a radically differ- 
ent being. Can she realize her quest in ‘this 
way? Generally speaking,nothing is more 
wasteful in human operations than follow- 
ing a course which is not native and spon- 
taneous, not according to the law of the 
being. 

Believe in Their Task. 

If she demonstrates her points, success- 
fully copies man’s activities, can she im- 
press her program on any great body of 
women? The mass of women believe in 
their task. Its importance is not capable of 
argument in their minds. Nor do they see 
themselves dwarfed by their business. They 
know instinctively that under no other cir- 
cumstances can such ripeness and such wis- 
dom be developed, that nowhere else is the 
full nature called upon, nowhere else are 
there such intricate, delicate, and intimate 
forces in play, calling and testing them. 

To bear and to rear, to feel the depend- 
ence of man and child—the necessity for 
themselves—to know that upon them de- 
pend the health, the character, the happi- 
ness, the future of certain human beings 
—to see themselves laying and preserving 
the foundations of so imposing a thing as a 
family—to build so that this family shall 
become a‘ strong stone in the state—to feel 
themselves through this family perpevuat- 
ing and perfecting church, society, republic, 
—this is their destiny,—this is worth while. 
They may not be able to state it, but alll 
their instincts and experiences convince 
them of the supreme and eternal value of 
their place in the world. They dare not 
tamper with it. 

Principle of Preservation. 

Their opposition to the militant program 
badly and even cruelly expressed at times 
has at bottom, as an opposition always has, 
the principle of preservation. It is not big- 
otry or vanity or a petty notion of their 
own spheres which has kept the majority 
of women from lending themselves to the 
radical wing of the woman’s movement. It 
is fear to destroy a greater thing which they 
possess. The fear of change is not an irra- 
tional thing—the fear of change is founded 
on the risk of losing what you have, on the 
certainty of losing much temporarily at 
least. It sees the cost, the ugly and long 
period of transition. 
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Brings Patience. 


Moreover, respect for your calling brings 
patience with its burden and its limitations. 
The change you desire you work for con- 
servatively, if at all. The women who op- 
posed the first movement for women’s 
rights in this country might deplore the 
laws that gave a man the power to beat his 
wife—but as a matter of fact few men did 
beat their wives, and popular opinion was 
a powerful weapon. They might deplore 
the laws of property—but few of them were 
deeply fouched by them. The husband, the 
child, the home, the social circle, the 
church, these things were infinitely more in- 
teresting and important to them than diplo- 
mats, rights to work, rights to property, rights 
to vote. All the sentiments in the revolting 
women’s program seemed trivial, cold, prof- 
itless beside the realties of life as they 
dreamed them and struggled to realize 
them. 

It is this same intuitive loyalty to her 
Business of Being a Woman, her unwilling- 
ness to have it tampered with, that is to- 
day the great obstacle to our Uneasy Wom- 
an putting her program of relief into force. 


Fixing the Blame. 

However much certain of the assumptions 
in her program may seem to be against its 
success, there is much for it. It gives her 
a scapegoat—an outside, personal, attack- 
able cause for the limitations and defeats 
she suffers. And there is no greater conso- 
lation than fixing blame. It is half a cure 
in itself to know or to think you know the 
cause of your difficulties. Moreover, it 
gives her a scapegoat against whom it is 
easy to make up a case. She knows him 
too well, much better than he knows her 
—much better than she knows herself; 
self; at least her knowledge of him ia bet- 
ter formulated. And she has this advan- 
tage: custom makes it cowardly for a man 
to attempt to demonstrate that woman 1s a 
tyrant—it laughs and applauds woman’s 
attempt to fix the charge on man. 

It gives her a definite program of relief. 
To attack life as man does; to secure the 
same kind of training, enter a trade or 
profession where she can support herself, 
mingle with the crowd as he does, get into 
politices—that she assumes to be the prac- 
tical way of curing the inferiority of posi- 
tion and of powers which she is willing to 
admit, even willing to demonstrate. That 
a man’s life may not be altogether satis- 
factory, she declines to believe. The un- 
easy woman has always taken it for grant- 
ed that man is happier than woman. It is 
an assumption which is at least discussible. 


The civic committee of the Chicago Wom- 
an’s Club has been engaged in a piece of good 
work. In Chicago an investigation of 413 
buildings in the Twentieth ward by the com- 
mittee showed 1,666 violations of the sani- 
tary ordinances. The investigation, covering 
a period of nearly nine months, was carried 
on by members of the committee aided by 
an expert who spoke six languages. The 
district chosen for study lay between Clinton 
and Morgan streets and Taylor and Six- 
teenth streets. This includes the heart of 
the Ghetto. Reform in the sanitation laws 
is urged in the report. One step in the re- 
form of the law, it is pointed out, will be 
taken when societies having good housing at 
heart form a central] organization. “While 
permanent reform must come from no less 
than three sources,” reads the report, “the 
tenant, the landlord, and the city, it is a co- 
incidence that a few weeks after the com- 
mittee’s work began waste collections from 
the district almost doubled.” From the 413 
houses visited complaints were sent to the 
sanitary bureau for violations as follows: 
Toilets, 316; sinks, 146; calcimining neces- 
sary, 213; defective means of ventilation, 
231; filth dangerous to health, 60; repair of 
house ‘necessary, 161; flats having entirely 
dark rooms, 235; filth in yards, 59; defective 
plumbing, 235; houses unfit for habitation, 9. 
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CALLS. 
C. L. Milton, Lawrence, Kan., to First, 
Milwaukee, Wis. Accepts. 
John Cable, Flushing, O., to Central, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 

J. N. Scholes, Bellaire, O., to First, Johns- 
town, Pa. 

W. R. Foster, 
City, Ia. Accepts. 

H. L. Davenport, temporary supply at 
Leavenworth, Kan., to be settled pastor. Ac- 
cepts. 

A. A. Doak, Washington, to 
Cal. Accepts. 

J. H. Wright, Harristown, Ill., to Farmer 
City, Ill. Accepts. 

A. L. Ward, Pueblo, Colo. 
Ind. Accepts. 

J. M. Smith, Brownwood, Tex., to Platts- 
burg, Mo. Accepts. 

Arthur Sebastian, Mount Healthy, O., to 
Forest Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. Accepts. 

ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 

Russian Mission, Chicago, Basil Kensseff, 
leader;'4 by baptism. 

Charleroi, Pa., E. N. 
baptism on Dee, 22. 


Maxwell, Ia., to Mason 


Vacaville, 


to Lebanon, 


Duty, pastor; 6 by 


Council Bluffs, Ia., Edgar Price, pastor; 
131 in past year. 
RESIGNATIONS. 


J. P. Pinkerton, Bentonville, Ark. 
G. W. Kitchen, Coffeyville, Kan. 
W. W. Denham, Carthage, II). 
John A. Stevens, Baton Rouge, La. 


EVANGELISTIC MEETINGS. 

Bouler, Colo., J. L. 
Greeley. 

Topeka, Kan., Third, H. J. Corwine, pas- 
tor; W. T. Brooks, evangelist; 43; closed. 

Danville, Second, L. N. Early, pastor; J. 
A. Barnett of Third, Danville, Evangelist; 
94; continuing. 

Long Beach, Cal., F. M. Rogers, pastor; 
E. E. Violett, evangelist; 153; continuing. 

Cherokee, Okla., C. R. L. Vawter, evan- 
gelist; 126; continuing. 

San Antonio, Tex., Hugh McLellan, pas- 
tor; W. J. Minged, evangelist; 134; continu- 


ing. 


Thompson, pastor at 


Central Church, DesMoines, Ia., recently 
burned a $25,000 mortgage of twenty years’ 
standing. 

F. E. Day, formerly pastor at Shubert, 
Neb., is expected to be made private sec- 
retary to Governor-elect J. H. Morehead, of 
Nebraska. 


The death on Christmas day of Mrs. Lena 
B. Knights removes from Englewood church, 
Chicago, and from the organized activities 
of Chicago Christian women of all denomm:- 
ations an influential and capable leader. 


A $25,000 Sunday-school building with in- 
dividual classrooms and a regulation gym- 
nasium is nearing completion as an addi- 
tion to the Englewood church, Chicago, of 
which C. G. Kindred is pastor. A trained 
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instructor will be employed for the gymnas- 
ium work. 


Wallace Tharp, who has been conducting 
a series of special Sunday evening lectures 
or addresses in his Northside church, Pitts- 
burgh, completed the series two weeks ago 
with an address on “Ben Hur.” In response 
to the invitation at the close of the address 
there were twelve who made the confession 
of faith. 


David Teachout, Cleveland’s active and re- 
sourceful Disciple layman whose message in 
the million dollar campaign for missions 
stirred hearts and opened pocket-books, will 
start on a trip to China this month accom- 
panied by his wife who is a daughter of 
Prof. and Mrs. F. E. Meigs, of Nankin Uni- 
versity. 


The edifice of First Church, Fayetteville, 
Ark., was destroyed by fire Dec. 20. The 
building’ and furniture are a total loss. N, 
M. Ragland, the pastor, says the member- 
ship, while sorely smitten by the catas- 
trophe, is not discouraged but will build 
another house where the ruined structure 
stood. 


During the year there have been 135 ad- 
ditions to the Beatrice, Neb., church, a net 
gain of 119. The present membership is not 
far from 1,200. The financial reports of the 
various departments show that _ $14,729.03 
has been raised for all purposes, exclusive 
of a donation of $2,000 from Mr. Carnegie 
toward the organ and some special gifts of 
certain members to mission schools’ in 
China. Of the tetal amount mentioned above 
$1,436.28 was for missions. C. F. Stevens is 
the pastor. 
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Works! 





It Is! — 











In Our Church Extension Fund * 


at Kansas City, Mo. 


| What It Is—Through our Annuity Plan you can administer upon your own estate by 
Extension Fund. This is far better than making a bequest because the Board will pay you 6 per cent, in semi-annual payments, if 
you are fifty years old or more, and the interest will be paid to your wife if she survives you. 
forty-nine the rate is 5 per cent, and 4 per cent between the ages of twenty-one and thirty-nine. 














putting your money into our Chureh 


Between the ages of forty and 





| 1, You ean see your money work while you 
| 2. You have no trouble or losses in making 


is regular. 


are absolutely good. 


| 3. You have no taxes nor attorneys’ fees to pay arid. your income 


4. The Society is perpetual and is incorporated. 
perpetual and are loaned only on first mortgages where titles 


ITS GREAT ADVANTAGES TO YOU 


live. 5. 
reinvestments. 


Its funds are 


begins at once. 


Your money is safe because the Annuity Bond which the 
Board issues you is as good as a Government Bond because it 
is backed up by all the assets of the Fund, which now 
amount to over $1,015,276 and which will constantly increase. 
6. We receive remittance of $100, or as many hundreds or thou- 
sands as you can send, and your money will be received at 
any time and the Bond will be dated so that your interest 





How Your Money Works—The Board does n 
using it in the work of Church Extension. 
build. 
again and again to build churches. 


They then have their loans in the hands 


We can use $100,000 this year. 


G. W. MUCKLEY, Cor. Sec. 


| 
| 
| 


demands for Annuity money than we can answer. 


ot invest your money 


The money is returned by the churches using it in five equal, annual installments, and as fast as it returns it goes out 
Your money is thus in a PERPETUAL WHIRL OF DOING GOOD, because we have more 
Our mission churches in the new Southwest are glad to get Annuity money 
from the Board of Church Extension and pay 6 per cent, which is only 2 per cent more than is charged for the regular funds. 


of their friends. 


Our Annuity Fund has received 355 gifts and $354,257.26, with which 213 church buildings 


have been erected. 


Send remittances at once and give your full legal name and your age. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


; NEW ENGLAND BLDG., 


in some secular enterprise and WAIT FOR YOU TO DIE before 
All of our Annuity money is loaned at 6 per cent to aid promising congregations to 


Write to 
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By means of a combination of four de 
nominations in the little town of Alma, Mo., 
there will henceforth be an English-speaking 
church service maintained with regularity 
every Sunday. The denominational families 
represented in the federation are Presbyte- 
rians, Baptists, Methodiste and Disciples. 
Henry W. Hunter, pastor at Higginsville, 
Mo., in the same county, preached for them 
once recently and received five confessions of 
faith. He was to pay a return visit. “The 
situation looks good to me,” he says, and he 
means to help as he may be able, to solve 
some of its problems and to aid its prog- 
ress. 

Dr. Hillis has said, “Earth Knows no 
tragedy like the death of the soul’s ideal.” 
Dr. Jowett recently spoke of “forked light- 
ning declining into harmless sheet light- 
ning.” In a recent sermon on “The Tragedy 
of Lukewarmness” John R. Ewers, of East 
End Church, Pittsburg, used these words: 
“The passion for saintliness has cooled into 
a mild desire for common _ respectability. 
The heroic devotion to ideals has fallen into 


a petty round of conventionalities. The 
indignation at sin has degenerated into 


broad toleration. The organ music of sub- 
lime love has changed into the mechanical 
clank and clatter of mere duty.” 


Dr. Willett in Japan 

Dr. H. L. Willett, of Chicago Universiy, 
on his way around the world with a Mis- 
sion Study Class, gave one day to Osaka. 
The church was crowded to the doors to 
hear his great lecture on “Christianity’s 
Approach to the Nations.” This lecture 
did much to make the church a power and 
influence in this part of Osaka and might- 
ily convinced the people that we were try- 
ing to be a blessing in the community. At 
this time we were planning for our special 
evangelistic services, so that this lecture in- 
creased our constituency and opened the 
way into many hearts and homes. Mr. 
Kurihara, secretary of the Y. M. C. A., of 
Kyoto, interpreted for Dr. Willett. 

In the afternoon Dr. Willett had a confer- 
ence with the missionaries of Osaka, at 
the residence of Dr. A. D. Hail, who has 
been nearly 35 years in Osaka. At this 
conference, such questions as “What effect 
does the revival of Shinto and Buddhism 
have on Christianity in Japan;” “If the 
missionaries left Japan now, would Chris- 
tianity maintain itself;” “What are the 
main difficulties of the work;” “What mes- 
sage have the missionaries in Japan for the 
churches at home” and other very interest- 
ing subjects, which were discussed by vet- 
erans who have been here for thirty years 
and upwards. Doubtess Dr. Willett will 
give to the people at home, through the pa- 
pers, the main lessons and points of the 
various conferences which he held in Japan. 
Secretary Fisher, of the Y. M. C. A., Tokyo. 
said that the conferences that Dr. Willett 
held in Tokyo, both with the missionaries 
and with Japanese workers, were the best 
conferences he had ever attended in Japan. 

M. B, MADDEN. 
Nov. 27, 1912. 


Osaka, Japan, 


A Month of Encouragement 

The first month of reports from the Bible 
schools shows a splendid increase in the of- 
ferings for American missions. The total 
amount contributed is $20,241.93, which is a 
gain of $3,250.41 over the corresponding 
period of 1911-12. This also lacks only 
about $2,000 of being the total offering of 
the entire year of 1912-11. We are greatly 
encouraged in our hope that the schools will 
raise $50,000 from the schools for American 
missions in this fiscal year. 

Many of the largest contributors have 


not yet sent their offerings but are awaiting 
to collect outstanding pledges. Hundreds of 
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schools are planning to take an offering at 
a later date and to all such we are glad to 
send literature free. We are seeking te 
make this offering unanimous during this 
Silver Jubilee Year for Home missions. 


Foreign Society News 

The church at Springfield, Ohio, enters the 
living-link column in the Foreign Society 
H. E. Beckler, the minister, and the whole 
church greatly rejoice. 

Dr. L. F Jaggard, Monieka, Congo, Africa, 
speak of the very, very hot weather at that 
place He has been on the sick list. He 
says there are favorable reports from the 
outposts round about. He reports $155 re- 
ceived for medical service. 

A. F. Hensey, writing from Bolenge, Africa, 
under date of October 31, and referring to 
the Steamship Oregon, says, “The hull is now 
in as good condition a8 when she was 
launched. The men scraped and painted the 
bottom and then painted her all over. I can 
assure you that she never looked better. A 
new flagstaff was also put in.” It will be 
remembered that this was the ship that was 
dedicated at the Centennial Convention in 
Pittsburg in 1909. 

Last week the Foreign Society received an 
annuity gift from a friend in Ohio. This 
was the second gift on the Annuity Plan 
This is the season of the year when many 
should respond with annuity gifts. 

H. C. Saum, of Bilaspur, India, says, “Our 
work is doing real well. Six evangelists 
are out touring. I am going tonight to be 
with them. I baptized one young man on 
Sunday, November 10th. 

On December 7th, William Durban, of Lon- 
don, England, entered into the life that is 
Life indeed. He was in his seventy-third 
year. He had been active as a Christian 
Worker for half a century. He had been in 
the employment of the society for many 
F. M. Rains, Sec. 


years. 


Notice to Pastors 


The pastors of all the churches included 
in the Federal Council are earnestly requested 
to obtain from the office of the Council, 215 
Fourth Avenue, New York, in sufficient quan- 
tities for distribution to the members of the 
churches, the letter issued by the Commit- 
tee on Correspondence, giving a summary of 
the deliberations and the most important ac- 
tions of the recent Quadrennial session at 
Chicago. This will be supplied at the cost 
of printing, which is 75 cents per hundred 
The Committee on Correspondence was in- 
structed tc bring the information contained 
in its report to the attention of the churches 
and the only way by which this can be done 
and the members brought to understand the 
work of the Federal] Council, is by the means 
hereby suggested. The records of the Coun- 
cil and the various reports will appear later 
in bound volumes, and the separate reports 
will also be obtainable for distribution among 
the churches. 








A Summer Home in Winter 

Owing to the expected crowded condition 
of Eustis during the coming winter season 
there is a greater demand for good accommo- 
dations than can be secured. At the earnest 
solicitation of friends Mrs. W. T. Moore has 
consented to offer six large rooms at The 
Palms for the accommodation of Christian 
people. A northern lady, who is an expert 
caterer, has been secured to take full charge 
of the comforts of the guests, and enjoyable 
home living is assured. For particulars 
address The Palms, Eustis, Florida. 
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WE and clip for you daily ontry and 
printed in the current country a 
city press of America pertaining to the subject of 


particular interest to you. 
NEWSPAPERS conta.n many items daily 
which would inform you ex- 
clusively of where you can secure new business, an 
order or a contract; where a new store has been 
started, a new firm incorporated or a contract is te 
be let. A daily press clipping service means more 
business 
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THE CONSOLIDATED PRESS CLIPPING CO. 


1109 167 W. Washington St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
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‘Let Everybody Sing’ | | 
is the title of | 
Song No. 2in 














‘THis is but one of the 

many rousing songs in 
this new collection of ex- 
traordinarySund:yfchool 
songs. Get SONGS OF 
PRAISE and your Sun- 
day School singing will 
wakeup. There is life and 
insp‘ration in its music; 
some of the most beautiful 
and stirring songs co, 
ever heard! Then, 
we publish a com plete 
Orchestration to the 
book, written by an artist 

that line—a practical orchestration that will 

attract and enthuse good players. 

Price, 30 cents; sample copy cn approval, Speci- 
men pages free. For further particulars, address 


Fillmore Music House { Sincinnst!. Ohio. 


Sanaport Mud Baths 


Rheumatism of all forms, Gout, Sci- 
atica, Neuritis, and Kidney Diseases suc- 
cessfully treated. 

A complete modern Hydrotherapeutic 
and scientific Mud Bath Department. 

Up-to-date hospital and sanitarium, 
with home-like atmosphere. Reasonable 
rates, 

Special rate for the first person from 
each county, for personal reference, 

For detailed information, address, 


National Sanitarium and 
Springs 


FREEPORT 











ILLINOIS 




















BEGIN THE NEW YEAR 


BY USING 


BETHANY 
GRADED 


LESSONS 


IN 


YOUR SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Write today for samples, price list 


and order blan 


THE NEW CHRISTIAN CENTURY CO. 


700 EAST FORTIETH STREET, CHICA GO. 
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